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WHAT IS RUSSIA’S 
PEACE PROGRAMP 


Mr. GottscHaLk: Among the many questions that are confusing 
Americans today, one of those that is creating more confusion than 
a number of others is that of where Russia now stands with regard 
to its foreign policy. 

Americans, in some parts, are inclined to believe that Russia still 
wishes to foment a Communist revolution all over the world and 
that that is her major policy. On the other hand, recent develop- 
ments have led to comments in this country and elsewhere to the 
effect that Russia no longer is concerned with world revolution but 
rather that she is interested in securing her own national and inter- 
national advantages. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I believe that fanatical missionary revolution- 
ism has evaporated very greatly in Russia and that the develop- 
ment there has been similar to what happened after the French Rev- 
olution. Today the motivating force in Soviet foreign policy is 
Stalin’s conception of Soviet national interest. 

There have been several interesting developments within Russia 
—the restoration of the church, the emphasis on family stability, 
the increase in equality, the emphasis on titles, and so on—which 
show that Russia has emerged from the utopian egalitarian phase of 
the revolution and has gone over to a more nationalist policy. That 
change, I believe, has been a constructive development from the 
standpoint of world peace, because we do not really have to worry 
now that Soviet Russia is a foreign power that wants to make us 


over in its own image. 


At the same time, I would say that unlimited nationalism is not 
enough to insure peace—quite the contrary is true. I would also add 
that an awkward situation arises when Communist parties in foreign 
countries are still, in spite of the formal dissolution of the Com- 
munist Internationale, clearly oriented on Moscow as to all their 
policies." 


« Meeting in Moscow on May 15, 1943, the Executive Committee of the Third 
International proposed its own dissolution. That day, Pravda, the newspaper of 
the Russian Communist party, announced the end of the Third International. 

The First International had been broken after the defeat of the Paris Com- 
mune in 1871; the Second (Socialist) International had been irreparably weak- 
ened by the first World War but had never dissolved itself. 

The Third (Communist) International, which was the international organiza- 
tion of the Communist party of all nations, was founded as a result of a congress 
of representatives from thirty countries which was called by Lenin in Moscow in 
March, 1919. Its basic principles included the following: (1) The Communist 
International was the organization of the Communist parties of each nation; it 
was therefore revolutionary. Its chief purpose was to accelerate the development 
of events toward world revolution. The aim of the Communist International was 
the creation of really revolutionary proletarian parties which should be the ad- 
vance guard of the revolution, and the combination of them into a great homo- 
geneous international Communist party. Their headquarters were only “‘for the 
moment,” according to what Lenin said, located in Moscow. (2) It was not a loose 
organization but an association bound together by a common program and prin- 
ciples and which received its orders from a central organ, the bureau of the Third 
International. This central organ not only issued general rules of conduct, but it 
laid down policy to the smallest details. (3) The individual Communist parties 
were, despite a general uniformity, not all organized on the Russian system. (4) 
In matters of internal policy the individual parties were strongly influenced by 
the Communist International, but there were great differences between nations. 
That is, the tactics were modified in line with long-standing traditions in the 
various countries. However, this was received as only a temporary tactical move 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica). 

Stalin, in reply to a Reuters correspondent’s query on the Soviet view of the 
dissolution of the Comintern, wrote that he saw four immediate results: the or- 
ganization of a “common onslaught”... . against Hitlerism; the exposure as a 
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In the American election, for instance, the Communist party has 
indicated a distinct preference for one candidate, and that raises 
the question whether a foreign power should in this way have a kind 
of influence, even though it may be a small one, on the domestic 
policies of other countries. 


SIR BERNARD: I am very happy to hear your statement in rela- 
tion to world revolution. I entirely agree with it. In my view, world 
revolution never interested Stalin personally very much, and he 
shelved it entirely after 1928. At that time, he passed over to a 
policy of construction in his own country. I also was glad to hear 
you emphasize the revival of the family, the tolerance toward reli- 
gion, and so on. 

However, I myself do not see that we have to anticipate imperial- 
ism. To my mind the best guarantee against it was Stalin’s own 
treatment, and that was personal, of the hundred and eighty-five 
nationalities of Russia, by which no one has any more rights than 
anyone else. He himself belongs to a small nation.? 

We know that there is a future danger of imperialism in the 
world. Sometimes it is accredited to us, the British, because of the 
speeches of our Prime Minister; sometimes people talk of it in con- 
nection with you in the United States. Let us not pass our bridges 
before we get to them. 


Mr. GoTTscHALk: It seems to me that in your agreement that 
Russia is going conservative with regard to the family, the church, 
and so on, you both are probably overlooking the rather important 
point that, with regard to Communist parties in other countries, 
like England and the United States, a number of those people who 


lie the oft-repeated Nazi charge that Russia sought to “bolshevize” the world 
and also that Communists within the labor movements in the United Nations 
are working against the war effort; clearance of the war “to future organization 
of a companionship of nations based upon their equality.” 


2 Stalin is a native of Georgia (since December, 1936, a state member of the 
U.S.S.R.), which occupies the western part of Trans-Caucasia. It covers an area 
of about 69,900 square kilometers and in 1933 had a population of 3,110,600. 
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belong are self-convinced Communists. They are not agents of Mos- 
cow, and they are not concerned with what Moscow does. They will 
be Communists regardless of whether Moscow is nationalist or in- 
ternationalist. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: The speed with which they change their so- 
called party line, though, at every change in Soviet foreign policy 
would suggest that it is this foreign influence, I think, that is pre- 
dominant rather than their own individual judgment—assuming 
that they have any. 


Str BERNARD: The speed of change is very delightful; and, I dis- 
like, as much’ as you do, Chamberlin, the existence of anyone in 
your country or mine who takes his orders from outside. 


Mr. Gortscuatk: So do I. I am not inclined to apologize for 
these people. The point that I am trying to make is that revolution 
outside of Russia may not be entirely Russia’s decision. There may 
be revolutions outside of Russia despite Russia, and the turning of 
Russia toward conservatism may not necessarily drag other coun- 
tries along with Russia. 


SIR BERNARD: We will handle those when we get to them. 


Mr. GOTtTscHALk: However, we are agreed in any case that in- 
side of Russia conservatism seems to be the trend that Russia is 
now working toward—an intense nationalism—whether it is for 
good or evil you gentlemen are not quite agreed. 

That raises the question of whether Russia’s foreign policy is 
concerned with the problem of Russian imperialism or Russian 
world organization, and the major test case—and I know that you 
two gentlemen are going to disagree on this subject—with regard to 
Russia’s foreign policy is Poland. 

Sir Bernard, would you express your opinion on that? 


SIR BERNARD: Let me try to be short and concise. The Polish 
question did not begin in 1921—that is not the Year I. It began in 
the tenth century—g66—when Poland accepted Catholicism. There 
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have been ups and downs. I detested Russian rule over Poles, and 
I am equally against Polish rule over Russians. 

Now it happens that I lived all over the disputed area during 
the first World War, because I was living with the Russian Army. 
I know nearly all the places there, and what I realized was that in 
certain parts along the Riga Line it was simply a few Polish squires, 
surrounded by an impoverished Russian population. 

The White Russians are Russians. The Ukranians, which is 
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usually a name given to those in Galicia, have a different case, be- 
cause, although they are what we call “little Russians” in Russia, 
they have never been under Russia, and their historic ties are en- 
tirely associated with Poland. Lublin, for example, is a Polish town 
and, of course, ought to be a Polish town, although it is outside the 
Curzon Line. On the other hand, the Ukranians inside Russia sim- 
ply fell into the lap of Poland when Russia, which had just. gone 
through a war, a revolution, and a number of epidemics, took them. 
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I was once talking with Marshal Pilsudski, the former head of 
the Polish state, and he said, shortly—a year and a half—after the 
Treaty of Riga: “TI have just come back from a part of the State 
where the population is 80 per cent orthodox.’ 

Now I have never met an orthodox Pole; of course, that meant 
Russians. 

I want to see Poles go to Poland; Russians go to Russia. I believe 
that it is quite possible now that there may be an already agreed 
settlement. The thing that I do not want to do is to shake in the 
face of Russia a lot of statistics, which they entirely question. You 
know, Chamberlin, forgive me, but in your article in American 
Mercury your statistics were more Polish than those of the Polish 
Information Center which I happen to possess.‘ 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: My statistics were taken from the Polish 
Census of 1931, and I do not think that you can go behind govern- 
ment statistics. : 

But I do not believe that statistics are the heart of the Soviet- 
Polish question. There was a phrase that was used at the Moscow 
Conference, which I would like to see applied to Soviet-Polish rela- 
tions—“‘the sovereign equality of peace-loving nations.” Stalin, un- 
fortunately, has not shown the slightest disposition to treat Poland 


3“. ... By this [the Russo-Polish Treaty of Riga of March 18, 1921] Russia 
gave Poland de jure recognition and accepted a boundary line 150 to 200 miles 
east of the Curzon Line. The new boundary ran from the Dvina River and Lat- 
vian border southward to the Carpathian Mountains, passing to the west of 
Poltsk and Minsk and to the east of Rovno and Tarnopol. Within this band of 
territory between the new line and the Curzon Line, the Poles were in a decided 
minority. 

“Neither the Allies nor the Russians were happy about this new line fixed by 
the Treaty of Riga in 1921, because it left so many non-Poles under Polish rule. 
It remained, however, the Russo-Polish boundary until 1939... .” (Sidney B. 
Fay, “The Russo-Polish Dispute,” Current History, March, 1944). 


4 See William Henry Chamberlin, “Will Stalin Dictate an Eastern Munich?” 
American Mercury, March, 1944. 
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on a basis of equality.’ He broke off relations with the legitimate 
Polish government in London, with which he had first concluded 
an alliance in 1941; and his attitude toward Poland has been that 


5 The Joint Four-Nation Declaration, released on November 1, 1943, as a re- 
sult of the Moscow Conferences, said, in part: 


“The governments of the United States of America, the United Kingdom, the 


“Jointly declare: 
“‘y—That their united action, pledged for the prosecution of the war against 
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of unilateral dictation, rejecting any proposals of the United States 
and Great Britain to mediate or to discuss this question. 

Finally, there has been this tragic episode in Warsaw, in which 
the Polish Underground, responding to appeals from the Kosciusko 
radio station in Moscow, launched an uprising and then waited a 
month in vain for any Russian attempt to support them. While 
Stalin’s policy may have been superficially clever, in a long-range 
view it was shortsighted because it will leave many bitter memories 
in the future and will make difficult that understanding between 
the Soviet Union and Poland which would be very desirable. I also 
think that, in regard to certain disputed racial areas, there should 
be some kind of impartial plebiscites and not arbitrary annexa- 
tion. 


Mr. GottscHaLk: There are several minutiae, Chamberlin, in 


their respective enemies, will be continued for the organization and maintenance 
of peace and security. 

“‘2,—That those of them at war with a common enemy will act together in all 
matters relating to the surrender and disarmament of that enemy. 

“3.—That they will take all measures deemed by them to be necessary to 
provide against any violation of the terms imposed upon the enemy. 

“‘4.—That they recognize the necessity of establishing at the earliest practi- 
cable date a general international organization, based on the principle of the sov- 
ereign equality of all peace-loving States, and open to membership by all such 
States, large and small, for the maintenance of international peace and security. 

“¢ —That for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security 
pending the re-establishment of law and order and the inauguration of a system 
of general security, they will consult with one another and as occasion requires 
with other members of the United Nations with a view to joint action on behalf 
of the community of nations. 

“6 —That after the termination of hostilities they will not employ their mili- 
tary forces within the territories of other States except for the purposes envisaged 
in this declaration and after joint consultation. 

“7 —-That they will confer and cooperate with one another and with other 
members of the United Nations to bring about a practicable general agreement 
with respect to the regulation of armaments in the post-war period. .... 

See Walter Johnson, Sir Bernard Pares, and Quincy Wright, The Moscow 
Pacts: Issues and Problems, a University of Chicago Rounp TaBLe transcript, 
No. 294, broadcast November 7, 1943, for a discussion of the Moscow Confer- 


ences. 


your comments that I should like to challenge. But I do not want to 


go into minutiae. 

The fact of the. Warsaw siege at the present moment, and your 
story, taken from the Polish sources, indicates what I think is a 
major difficulty about the situation that faces us as impartial dis- 
cussants of a very delicate problem. The fact is that the Russians 
have their story of what happened there, too. Their story is to the 
effect that, in order to take Warsaw and to control it before the 
Russians got in, the Poles jumped the gun so as to secure political 
advantage. 


Str BERNARD: I want to say that the Russians did fight at 
Praga, that they then were stopped because the Germans sent 
their reserves east in order that the Russians should not be first in 
Germany, and that the Russian in every case has by-passed these 
big centers. 

I want, in regard to the many things which Chamberlin has men- 
tioned, just to emphasize one or two. The break in the relations be- 
tween the two countries is not charged simply, by outside opinion, 
to the Russians. Do not forget that the Poles went to Hitler with a 
suggestion that they should come under Hitler’s flag and examine 
a lot of so-called Russian atrocities. 

I happen also to know, through the Polish Information Center, a 
representative straight from the battlefield. He tells me that the 
Poles of the Underground, that is, the London Polish Underground, 
are all quite clear that they can never have friendly relations with 
the Germans and that they must have friendly relations with Rus- 
sia, because otherwise if there is a third world war, there will be no 
Poles left. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: But it takes two to establish friendly rela- 
tions, and I do not think that Stalin has made much of a contribu- 
tion to that field. 


SIR BERNARD: That is what you think. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: Just one other point of correction. I did not 
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take my story about the Polish uprising from Polish sources. I was 
quoting the Manchester Guardian .... 


Mr. GotrscHALk: Which took it from Polish sources. 
Mr. CHAMBERLIN: .... Which is an impartial English paper. 
Mr. GortTscHaLk: That’s right.... 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I do not think that it would have taken an 
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unverified statement about the broadcasts of the Kosciusko sta- 
tion. 


Sir BERNARD: Well, anyhow, we have answered that. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: I should like to raise the question of the equal- 
ity of the sovereign states. Do you think that the Esths and the 
Liths and the Finns and the Latvians are all entitled to equal rep- 
resentation in a world order? 


Str BERNARD: May I make a statement? Peter the Great, two 
hundred years ago, spent the whole of his reign—twenty, forty 
years nearly—conquering from Sweden the Esthonians, who are 
now one and a half million, and the Latvians, who are two millions. 
Peter conquered them because he built his new capital at Peters- 
burg, and they were essential to his defense. Those little peoples 
were never independent until 1917. They were then left like lost 
children when simultaneously, in 1918, Russia and Germany col- 
lapsed. They are mentioned in Mein Kampf as one of the things 
that Hitler means to seize. They have no means whatsoever of de- 
fending themselves. Very well. Now there has followed a seige of 
Leningrad for five hundred days, and the Germans approached pre- 
cisely through that road. I believe that Stalin will hold on to those 
_ little states, and I would like to ask if the one and a half million 
Esthonians are to be independent, why not the thirty million 
Ukranians—or are they to be cut into slices between Russia and 
Poland? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I believe that the Ukranians ought to have 
full cultural autonomy and local self-government, and I hope that 
this change in the Soviet Constitution will work out in that direc- 
tion.° 


6 The main points in the Soviet plan for giving the sixteen states of the union 
autonomy in military and foreign affairs, as announced by Foreign Commissar 
Molotoff in a speech which he made at the meeting of the Supreme Soviet in the 
Kremlin at Moscow on February 1, 1944, follow (see Newsweek, February 14, 
1944): 

“The question of the transformation of two People’s Commissariats—the 
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Str BERNARD: Good! | 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: But I also believe that the small Baltic 
States were far happier under their independent regime than they 
are at all likely to be within the Soviet Union, and I think that it 


People’s Commissariat of Defense and the People’s Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs—from Union into Union-Republican People’s Commissariats has been 
posed before the Supreme Soviet. 

“The meaning of the proposed transformation is perfectly clear. This trans- 
formation signifies great expansion of the activities of the union republics which 
has become possible as a result of their political, economic, and cultural growth, 
or, in other words, as a result of their national development. One cannot fail to 
see in this a new, important step in the practical solution of the national problem 
in the multi-national Soviet state; one cannot fail to see in this a new victory for 
our Lenin-Stalin national policy. 

“This transformation, however, has become possible not merely as a result of 
the strengthening of our republics. It has become possible as a result of the 
achieved strengthening of our union of states as a whole. 

“The formation of army units of the republics should serve to strengthen our 
army as the defender of our country, as the reliable bulwark of the Soviet Union. 
The enemies of the Soviet Union need not doubt that as a result of these new 
army formations the forces of our state will grow still stronger. This will make 
them more cautious in the future. This new embodiment of the growing friend- 
ship of the peoples of the Soviet Union will contribute to the further growth of 
the prestige of our country with the nations of East and West. 

“The union republics have quite a few specific economic and cultural require- 
ments which cannot be covered in full measure by all-union representation 
abroad and also by treaties and agreements of the union with other states. These 
national requirements of the republics can be met better by means of direct rela- 
tions of the republics with corresponding states. 

“Tt is indisputable, however, that the problem of emerging into the arena of 
external activities has already acquired vital importance for a number of the 
republics. Lastly, it should be acknowledged that this is in the interests not only 
of this or that individual union republic but also in the interest of the entire cause 
of the expansion of the international connections and the strengthening of the 
cooperation of the U.S.S.R. with other states which is of such importance in time 
of war and which will yield fruit also in the postwar period. 

“Realization of measures of this kind at the present time means that the So- 
viet state has reached a new level in its development, turning into a more com- 
plex and virile organism. In this one cannot fail to see fresh evidence of the great 
significance of the Socialist principles of organization of the Soviet Union. 

“Recognition by the union of the increased requirements of the republics in 
their state activities, including foreign activities, and legislative provision for 
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Gant have been easy to work out an arrangement under which 
Russia could have had bases within these states without setting up a 
terrorist type of government there, deporting and executing people, 
as happened, unfortunately, during the period of Soviet occupation 
just as under the Nazi occupation. 


Sir BERNARD: You must remember that we cannot go into a 
third war because of that question. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: No; I am not advocating a third war. 
Srr BERNARD: We are not liable to win it. 
Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I want a real peace—a peace based on justice. 


Mr. GoTTscHALK: Just as I thought, you gentlemen are not 
going to agree on this question, and it is an irreconcilable conflict 
which the discussion this afternoon certainly will not be able to 
reconcile. But I do think perhaps that we can agree a little more 
about the other neighbors of Russia. 

For example, the Poles have raised the question of an eastern 
confederation, because as they are between the upper millstone of 
Germany and the lower millstone of Russia, and, having very little 
choice at the present moment as to which of those two millstones 
they are going to cling, they have recently raised the question of 
a confederation of small states between Germany and Russia. 


Sir BERNARD: I can say what the Russian attitude would be— 
simply a revival of the cordon sanitaire, which came at the mo- 
ment of Russia’s greatest weakness, when she was, so to speak, boy- 
cotted from Europe. In this war, which they have done so much to 
win, I am sure that they will not regard themselves as in any way 
likely to accept anything of this kind, and it is not much use asking 
them to do it. I do not see it. 

But I do say this—and I want to say this because I think I can 


these needs of the republics, only serve to strengthen the fraternal relations 
among the peoples of our country and reveal a still fuller historic meaning of the 
existence of the Soviet Union to the peoples of East and West.” 
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pass.on to a realm of agreement—that I do not think for a moment 
that Stalin wants to go any further. I do not think that he is in- 
terested in expansion westward. He may like to have an influence i in 
the Balkans, and I would like to hear what you think, Chamberlin, 
on that. 


’ Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I do not think that Stalin wants forcible 
communization outside the frontier that he acquired in 1940, 
which, incidentally, I do not regard as a just frontier. But Ido think . 
_ that he has set a limit for himself, and that he would not, for in- 
stance, try to make Romania or Yugoslavia go through all the 
phases of the Russian Revolution. 

A great deal depends upon how Russia interprets the phrase 
“friendly government.” If they mean really friendly government, 
there could be no objection. If they mean a subservient government 
to which they give orders, then I am afraid that Russia will loom up 
as a threat to the independence of all these small and medium-size 
states in eastern Europe. Those states should have the right to 
federate if they so desire. It is unthinkable that even a combination 
of East European states could represent any menace to such a tre- 
mendous military and industrial power as the Soviet Union has be- 
come. And if the question of security is raised, I think certainly 
Poland has far more need for security against Russia than Russia 
has against Poland, judging from the record of the last few years. 


Sir BERNARD: I am not questioning the validity of Poland, and 
I do not disagree with what you have said. I add also Czecho- 
slovakia, and all these countries, and I accept what you have just 
said. 

Mr. GoTTscHALkK: On this question of Russia and her neighbors, 
apparently all three of us have one point in common. We think 
that Russia’s future policy and her future trustworthiness depend, 
to a considerable extent, upon whether she sticks to these bound- 
aries of 1940 as she has indicated that she will. 


Sir BERNARD: That is right. 
15 


Mr. GottscHALk: That then raises a third question—the place 
of the individual powers under discussion in the world organization. 
Sir Bernard, in your book on Russia and the Peace, you have made 
some very striking remarks in that connection.’ 


Sir BERNARD: I do not want to see happen now what did happen 
after the Napoleonic Wars—that is to say, a gap in the middle of 
Europe, with two hostile powers at both ends—in this case, the 
Western democracies on this side and Russia on the other. I want 
to see an indivisible peace. That I am clear about. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: Yes. I think that every right-thinking human 
being would want a peace that was both indivisible and lasting. In 
that connection I am a little disturbed at the tendency not only in 
the Soviet Union but here and in Great Britain to think of peace as 
a kind of an exclusive alliance of three great powers that will domi- 
nate all other countries. The pendulum has swung much too far in 
that direction, and what I would like to see would be that these 
three great powers should be leaders and not dictators—trustees 
and not tyrants. 


Stir BERNARD: Quite right. We can never have a thing like Mu- 
nich where the Czechs’ fate was settled without their presence. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: Yes; or where the Poles’ fate today might be 
settled without their presence. 


Str BERNARD: Oh, no—they have been much more than present. 
They have been vociferous. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: But not always present when the decisions 
were taken. 

To return to the question of Russia’s place in world organization, 
I think the Soviet desire for what Stalin would perhaps personally 
describe as a “security sphere” in eastern Europe and also in eastern 
Asia is pretty clear. Apart from the enlargement of the Russian 
state frontier, Stalin looks on Romania, Yugoslavia, what remains of 


7 Sir Bernard Pares, Russia and the Peace (New York: Macmillan Co., 1944). 
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Poland, and Finland, Czechoslovakia, perhaps Austria and Hun- 
gary, as part of an area in which the Soviet Union will be the para- 
mount power. While the Far Eastern question is a more speculative 
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question in which we have nothing to go on in the way of official 
statements, I believe that Stalin will follow the old Russian policy 
to which he has reverted in other parts of the world and assert 
for Russia again a paramount position in what you might call the 
northern parts of China—in Manchuria, Korea, and perhaps other 
areas of North China, where rather conveniently perhaps for Stalin’s 
aims there is a strong local Chinese Communist movement. 


Str BERNARD: That is quite likely. 


Mr. GorTTscHALk: It seems to me that the conflict here, while it 
is very marked, is not irreconcilable. It is a question of emphasis. 

Sir Bernard is of the opinion that Russia’s interests dictate a close 
cooperation with a world organization but that she wants to have a 
second line of retreat to which, like a Russian orbit, she can retreat 
in the event that world organization fails or in the event that the 
other countries adopt a policy of power politics. 

Whereas you, Chamberlin, are of the opinion that the power 
politics is first in Russia’s opinion and that the world organization, 
while she advocates it, will be subsidiary and contributary to the 
idea of a great Russia. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I see no sign whatever that the Soviet gov- 
ernment would accept any kind of world organization that would 
impose any specific penalty for aggression or that would limit the 
Soviet freedom of action in those very large parts of the world that 
Stalin has marked out as Russian spheres of influence. 


Str BERNARD: If you will strike out the word “aggression,” I 
will agree with you. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: Nevertheless, it seem to me that at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks and at Bretton Woods the Russians have shown a great 
capacity for cooperation with the other countries. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN; It is premature still to speak about the final 
results of either of those conferences. I am not in the least inclined 
to take the view that Russia merely wants to antagonize other 
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countries out of sheer deviltry, but I think that Russia will cooper- 
ate in so far as her national interests seem to dictate cooperation. 
I do not see any sign of a revival, for example, of Litvinov’s pro- 
posals for sweeping disarmament or of any reversion to the League of 
Nations’ clause that would impose automatic penalties for aggres- 
sion against other states. 


S1R BERNARD: We will all agree with you on this. 


Mr. GOTTSCHALK: It seems to me that on this point, at least, 
there is not any very marked disagreement. The major question 
is whether world organization comes first and power politics after- 
ward, or power politics first and world organization afterward. 

I should like also to raise the question of the future of Russia and 
its importance in the international picture. Russia has been largely 
destroyed, and her internal and international power has been re- 
duced to a considerable extent as far as trade and buildings and 
towns are concerned. Chamberlin, do you think Russia has a future 
as a great commercial power or as a great political instrument? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: Russia is a country of great natural wealth. 
Before the war it had reverted to a very largely shut-in, isolated 
economy, with very small exports and very small imports. I believe 
that Russia will want to get long-term credits for the reconstruction 
of its factories, and, if satisfactory means of repayment can be ar- 
ranged, that will be a helpful factor in American industrial produc- 
tion after the war. 

It seems to me, though, that that question about satisfactory 
means of payment needs more elaboration than it has usually re- 
ceived. Russia’s need, like that of all of shattered and devastated 
Europe, is almost unlimited, but, in the past, America has never 
found itself able to import very much from Russia. There are a few 
products—gold, furs, manganese—that America can use, but the 
two countries are so complementary in their economies that in the 
past America has never developed a large import trade from Russia. 

Therefore, unless we want to give our goods away to Russia, 
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or unless an adequate system of multilateral trade can develop, I 
think that some of the estimates about the amount of trade that can 
be done with Russia are a little bit exaggerated. But I have no doubt 
that such a big area as the Soviet Union will make its contribution 
to the economic reconstruction after the war. 


Srr BERNARD: I am so glad to end on the point of agreement. — 
I have been forty years at work studying Russia, and all the way 


through I have seen this: That there was a definite German policy 
to control the industrial transformation of Russia. Bismarck had 
his eye on it; the Kaiser had his eye on it and went to war for it; 
Hitler more than anyone else has had his eye on it. 


The big spaces in Russia are not in the Ukraine, which has the | 


goods but also is packed with people. They are in Siberia, and I am 


thankful that the Russians, and namely Stalin, in 1930, began with | 


the transformation of Siberia. 
There is hardly anything that they do not have there. They are 


as rich and can be as self-sufficing as the United States of America. | 
They are the only country, except potentially some day China, 


which can say that of itself. 


I have always seen in that whole question the fact that the Rus- | 
sians very naturally have their right to choose their friends and | 


their partners. The only choice was between Germany, on the one | 


side, and the Western democracies on the other. I have seen the 
Germans win all along the line until they did not need to go to war 


to be in possession of Russia; and if they had ever got Russia in | 
their hands, then, of course, they would have been invincible; and, | 


by the way, God save Poland! 


At the present time they have thrown the ball to us again, and all 
that construction has got to go on. In my opinion it is one of the 
greatest guarantees of peace and practical association to mutual | 


profit between two great peoples. 


Mr. GottscHaLk: The problem in foreign trade between the | 


United States and Russia appears to be one chiefly of competition 
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of trade between a competitive society and a monopolistic society, 
where there are many traders, on the one hand, and a monopoly, on 
the other hand; and one has got to take the terms of the monopoly. 
That, of course, is the way in which we have been working with 
Russia, however, in the past, and conceivably we can continue to do 
so by some sort of arrangement which will be mutually acceptable to 
both sides. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I would like to say just a word about cultural 
interchange, for I think that that is also very important. We should 
get to know each other better. 


Str BERNARD: Hear, hear! 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: But the obstacles, frankly, have come more 
from the Russian side than from our side in the past. 


Sir BERNARD: Certainly. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN: I hope that censorship and thought control 
and such other measures will fall away in Russia as there is security 
after the war and that consequently we can get a more balanced and 
less propagandist view than we have in the past. 


Sir BERNARD: Good. 


Mr. GoTtscHALk: To sum up this discussion, gentlemen, we have 
agreed that Russia is more concerned now with her national secu- 
rity than with the promotion of world revolution. Her major interest 
in foreign policy is to obtain peace and the opportunity to construct 
and reconstruct the great socialistic state. 

It is the opinion of Sir Bernard, which I share, that Russia would 
prefer to do this through an international world order. Chamberlin 
maintains, on the other hand, that Stalin’s major purpose is imperial- 
istic and that his interest in world order is contributory to that pur- 
pose. 

We all agree, however, that the major test of Russia’s purpose 
lies in the future. If she expands her territorial claims beyond the 
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boundaries of tod Chamberlin fears that a Russian-dominated 
Europe and the danger of a third world war must be contemplated. 
If Russia abides by her declarations that the boundaries of 1940 are 
her definite limits, as Sir Bernard and I believe, her cooperation in a 
meaningful world organization seems probable. Certainly, that 
would be a highly desirable outcome of the peace program of Soviet 
Russia. 


eee 
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What Do You Think? 


. What has been the history of Soviet Russia’s foreign policy? Do 
you agree with the speakers that Russia has passed from “‘fanati- 
cal, missionary revolutionism”’ to the promotion of its national 
security as the motivating force in the making of foreign policy? 
Discuss the aims, as you see them, of the present Soviet foreign 
policy. 

. What are the national interests of Russia? How have they been 
expressed in Russia’s recent foreign policy? What is the impor- 
tance of the twenty-year treaty of alliance between Britain and 
Russia? What do you think should be the relation between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R.? 


3. Do you think that Russia will want to go beyond her frontiers 


and dominate Germany and the Balkans? What are Russia’s 
frontiers legally and historically? Should the United States rec- 
ognize the Soviet incorporation of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania into the U.S.S.R.? 


. Do you think that a four-power alliance of Britain, Russia, 
China, and the United States can preserve world peace? What 
are some of the sources of friction and what are the common in- 
terests of these four powers? 


. Do you think that Russia will directly or indirectly exercise in- 
fluence upon the future of neighboring states after the war? Will 
such influence promote communism? Or do you think that it is 
possible that Soviet Russia may not want revolutions to occur 
outside of Russia? Do you think that Stalin will support “‘left- 
ist”’ groups in Europe in the postwar period? What was the true 
significance of the dissolution of the Third International? 


. What are Russia’s interests in the Far East? If Germany is de- 
feated, do you think that Russia will continue fighting and help 
defeat Japan? What is Russia’s foreign policy toward China and 
Japan? 

. What are the interests that may or may not cause Russia to par- 
ticipate with the United States and the United Nations in plan- 
ning and carrying through postwar reconstruction and organiza- 
tion? Discuss the importance of Soviet cooperation in securing 
a durable and just peace. 
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partite Conference. 
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rope,” Current History, June, 1944. Says that Soviet diplomacy will 
adapt itself to whatever pattern of relationships in Europe seems 
most probable and will play its role “realistically, shrewdly and re- 
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sion of Foreign Minister Molotov’s speech advocating a new policy 
of Soviet decentralization. 
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Nation, September 2, 1944. 


VERNADSKY, GEORGE. “Trends in Soviet Foreign Policy,” Yale Re- 
view, summer, 1944. Says there are no “insurmountable obstacles” 
to postwar cooperation among Britain, Russia, and the United 
States but points out that what is needed in all three countries 1s mu- 
tual trust and a greater realization of the grim alternative to co- 
operation. 
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of Allied spokesmen on the subject of Soviet foreign policy. 
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The People Saves fom 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounp TABLE audience on “What Settlement for Germany,” broad- 


cast August 27, 1944. 


Why Try? 

A good start would be made toward 
an effective German settlement, it 
seems to me, if we let the Germans 
think and say what they please and 
confine our limitations to their acts. 
Who can control thought? Who can 
stop the dissemination of ideas? Why 
try?—A listener from Muncie, Indiana. 


> 
Most Interesting 


Today’s discussion of a desirable 
peace plan for conquered Germany 
was the most interesting of all the 
Rounp Taste talks that I have 
heard. If America’s interests can be 
taken care of by men as intelligent as 
those who spoke on your broadcast 
today, surely something will come 
that will be good for the whole 
troubled world.—A 
Spring field, Missouri. 


OK 
Only a Sentimental Fear 


I have just listened, following Lord 
Vansittart’s dignified and finished 
speech, to the remarks of the other 
speakers with profound anger and 
distrust. To any intelligent and honest 
human being, it is impossible to listen 


* 


listener from: 


to men so prejudiced in Germany’s 
favor without deep anxiety..... In 
view of the tragic suffering of Europe, 
one can imagine Lord Vansittart’s re- 
action at the pro-Fascist sentiments to 
which he was expected to listen at the 
conclusion of his address. I presume 
that it is necessary that the radio per- 
mit every expression of opinion, but 
it appeared to me almost sinister that 
the discussion did not include a single 
speaker whose opinions showed an in- 
terest in the destruction that has been 
wrought the Allies nor did it include 
anyone who understood what a future 
war would mean to the world. The dis- 
cussion had only a sentimental fear 
that Germany, poor Germany, would 
be harshly dealt with —A listener from 
New York, New York. 


* 


What of the Others Guilty? 


Why stop simply at planning for 
the re-education of the people of 
Germany after this war to change 


-their behavior and ways of thinking? 
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Why not educate, also, other people 
throughout this world? Germany did 
not rearm alone; she had plenty of 
willing helpers outside her borders. 
The material sent to Germany and 


used in the rearming was sent with 
full knowledge of what it was to be 
used for. 

This talk about how to deal with 
Germany and her people will come to 
nothing until some just punishment 
is dealt out to those who helped to 
rearm Germany. Any American, 
Englishman, Frenchman, or any other 
nationality who, in the past, has 
helped to rearm Germany is as guilty 
a war criminal as the German who 
has followed Hitler all these years. 
....—A listener from Belding, Michi- 
gan. 

* 
Agreement 

I enjoyed today’s Rounp TABLE 
discussion regarding what to do with 
Germany after the war. I want to say 
that I am all for giving the English- 
man much consideration for his state- 
ment to the effect that the countries 
which have suffered the most should 
have the major decision as to what 
to do with Germany.—A listener from 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

* 


Only Brute Force of Signifi- 

cance 

It seemed to me that the British 
presentation on dealing with Germany 
was highly superior. Nothing but 
brute force has any significance in 
dealing with scientific savages. Any- 
thing else is an indication of weakness. 
—A listener from Orekama, Michigan. 


Need Penalties 


My opinion is that Germany 
should be made to suffer by some 
means, like dividing up her territory. 
If she is not made to suffer, what 
detriment is there for war? Why 
should she not make another war if 
there are not penalties for this one?— 
A listener from Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


* 


German People also Guilty 


I think that you “missed the boat’’ 
in your discussion of Germany. The 
practical solution would be to enslave 
the German people. But who wants 
to take that responsibility, unless it 
be Russia? Personally, I am of the 
opinion that the Allies, after destroy- 
ing the present Germany, should with- 
draw and make no attempt to rebuild 
or rehabilitate Germany. Is it com- 
mon sense to put life back into a 
body that was once ambitious for your 
own destruction? It is mighty hard for 
Americans, unless they have seen the 
actual bloody hand of the destroyer, 
to deal with this adversary properly. 
Actually the most drastic measures 
need to be meted out to the German 
people as a whole. Hitler merely is 
their leader, but by their choice, if 
you please. There are some good Ger- 
mans, but good people found in bad 
company must suffer the conse- 
quences.—A listener from Edgemont, 
South Dakota. 


ad, 
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